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national culture in all the departments of national
life and culture, and yet the obstacles in the way of
making it such an instrument are appallingly great
and almost insuperable."
Before I discuss the particular point, namely,
the abolition of the English language as the medium
of instruction throughout the country, it would be
well to go back again to a period, when the British
policy regarding higher education for Indians, a
century ago, decided to introduce Western education
in English as against Oriental scholarship. Accord-
ing to Bentinck and Macaulay, English civilisation
was sound, Hindu civilisation had various defects;
for the administration and development of the country,
English-knowing natives were required. When the
final settlement of 1835 was made Macaulay hoped,
optimistically, for the day when the " educated Indian
would be English in taste, opinions, and morals, and
the English connection with India would thereby be
firmly and for ever established."
We have already remarked in a previous para-
graph in this article, that the British statesmen who
made such a decision, never anticipated that English
education, in the space of a century, would bring such
a tremendous change in the moral and mental outlook
of the people and would make them acquire the
attitude of governing themselves, by the study of
Political Science, Political Economy, and all the
connected modern works relating to Democracy and